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PREFACE 



Education seems a particularly appropriate field in v4iich to raise 
the question about men's work and women's wDrk. Unlike the professionals 
in other fields such as medicine, business or law, the professionals in 
education are predcminantly women. Nationally, 34% of the certificated 
personnel in education are men; 66%^ are women (Fischel and Pottker, 
1974). In Oregon, there is a more nearly equal ratio of 44% men, 56% 
uonen. In spite of their greater niirrib ^s, however, women have only 
rarely had access to the administrative positions, 97% of which are 
held by men. 

This Bulletin examines the concepts of "women's work" and "men's 
work" in education. Its intent is to raise the awareness level of 
Oregon educators as we all attempt to achieve equity between the sexes 
in educational leadership. While there is near parity in Or^on between 
the numbers of men and women in education, within the profession men 
and women are segregated by sex. It is clear that sex, more than age, 
experience, background or ccnpetence, is the major determinant for the 
occupational role an individual will hold within the profession. 

In an attenpt to remedy inequities in educational administration, 
Patricia A. Schmuck, along with her colleagues Jane Arends, Richard 0. 
Carlson, and Jean Stockard, directs the Sex Equity in Educational 
Leadership project funded by the United States Office of Education. 
The project will build and demonstrate a model in Or^on for achieving 
sex equity in educational administration. 
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More information about the Sex Equity in Educational Leadership 
project will be sent to all Qr^on school districts in the near future. 
Persons wishing further information may contact Patricia A. Schmuck at 
the Center for Educational Policy and Maiiagement, University of Oregon, 
.1472 Kincaid, Eugene, Oregon 97401, (503) 686-5074. 

Gail Fullington 

Assistant Executive Secretary 

Oregon School Study Council 
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THE SPIRIT OF TITLE IX: 
MEN'S TORK AND WOMEN'S TORK IN QRBGCN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



"We can wait no longer. Equal educational opportunity for wonen 
is the law of the land— and it will be enforced," Casper Weingartner, 
Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare, declared v^en Title IX was 
introduced to Congress in 1972. The legislation stipulates that "no 
person . . . shall, on the basis of sex be excluded from participation 
in, be denied the benefits of, or be subjected to discrimination under 
any education program or activity receiving federal financial assist- 
ance." House Bill 2131 is Oregon's strong supplanent to the national 
mandate prohibiting discrimination on the basis of sex. 

Title IX also deals with the employment practices of school dis- 
tricts and prohibits discrimination in the recruitment, advertising, 
promotion and process of application for employment. It specifically 
states : 

A recipient shall not scrixninate on the basis of sex 
in the recruitment and hiring of eiployees. Where a recip- 
ient has been found to be presently discriminating on the 
basis of sex in the recruitment or hiring of employees, or 
has been found to have in the past so discriminated, the 
recipient shall recruit members of the sex so discriminated 
against so as to overcome the effects of such past or pres- 
ent discrimination. 

While it is clear that the iicpetus for current legislation was 
derived frcm wonen 's demands for change and that legislation is 



*Qr^on House Bill 2131 also prohibits discrimination on the basis 
of age, race, handicap, marital status, national origin and religion. 
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priniarily targeted toward guaranteeing avenues of access and oppov^\^it^ 
for women, it is a mistake to view th^ mandate as only a vranen's i^^e. 
If 'Aonen are the victims of stereotypes which prescribe certain be^V- 
iors and social positions, it is inevitable that men are relegated iO 
other behavioi^s and social positions ► Title IX is iiiportant legis;|_^--- 
tion for females and males; it is another step toward guaranteeing yxx^ 
dividual freedom without the social constraints of biological dest^jjy, 
L^ally, Title IX prescribes the perimeters of allowable beha.y^j.o^ 
under federally assisted programs. Whereas the mechanisnis for enf^^c^- 
ment are yet to be determined by the Courts, the spirit of the leg^0l'^-' 
tion is clear: It tackles the deeply rooted issue of sex role ste^^^ 
typing. It is to the spirit of the legislation that this paper is 
dressed » My purposes are fourfold: 

1) To explain the concept of sesc role stereotyping and how it: 
guides the behavior of men ar^d women, 

2) To illustrate how one»s sex has directly affected men^s a^^^ 
women's career paths in the field, 

3) To explain how sex segregation is perpetuated, and 

4) To describe the possible consequences of sex inequity in 
school management for tl'^^ fi^Hctioning of schools. 

Sex Role St^eotypes 

A stereotype is a preconception; it is a picture in our heads 
cribing generalized group cliar act eristics to an individual. Plianb^j'S 
are fat, electricians are slcinny, red--heads have fiery tempers, Bl^lc^ 
have rhythm, old people are conservative, young people are liberal, to^n 
are conpetitive, librarians are cornpulsive, film stars have loose 
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morals, and wcraen are nurtur^t— tliese examples of stereotypes. 

Sex stereotyping is the PToo^^ by Wiich we attribute character- 
istics to individuals on the t>asis their sex. It is a process 
through which we are predispc^s^d to believe that an individual — because 
she is a female, or because is ^ noal^^^mll think and behave in pre- 
scribed ways and will occupy c^ert^LH social positions in society. It 
is prescribing a social role "to ir^iiv-idu^xs on the basis of their sex. 

One anecdote illustrate^ sex 3:ole ^ereotyping at work. On a re- 
cent airplane trip I convers^ witl^ my male seat partner. He asked 
what kind of work I did. I told I taught. Having no other infor- 
iration about me other than ti^t I^tos a, vonan teacher flying alone, he 
iinnediately recounted his eaT^V e?<P^ri^rices in school and expressed his 
belief about the irrjx^rtanoe ot el^^ient^j;^ school years. He deplored 
the fact that the early year^ oft^i^ wei?© neglected in favor of high 
school education. He spoke ^bout ^lem^utary education for about ten 
minutes and finally asked v^^t age students I taught. I replied, 
'*About 20 years old." He laUShed hts rnistake. It is understandable 
that he would assume I was afi ^l&i^^tBXy school teacher since most fe- 
males who teach are elementary scl^c><>l teachers. Yet this example il- 
lustrates the process of sex ^le stereotyping; is doubtful he would 
have made such an a^sunption l^^^ s^at partner been male. In fact, 
he probably would h^ve presuit^ tt^t a male teacher worked with older 
students. It has been only th^ la^t few decades that elementary 
school teaching has been vie^ ^ appropriate masculine activity. 
Today men conprise 32% of Qr^n alenentary school teachers, compared 
to 25% in 1966. 

3 
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Sotne say that sex stereotyping is an inevitable process rising out 
Of inherent differences between males and females, arguing that differ- 
entiation of the sexes is due to in-born biological characteristics. 
Whether there are biological differences or not, biology alone cannot 
account for the differing social roles of men and wcmen. It cannot be 
denied that there are differences between boys and girls and men and 
wtrnen. Social reality proclaims the differences in mast daily inter- 
actions. It is questionable, hcwever, wtiat has brought about these sex 
differences. Maccoby and Jacklin in a monumental work. The Psychology 
Of Sejt Differences (1976), investigated over 1400 studies; they report 
i^KXie rtiale-^fanale differences are based on impressive evidence, others 
a^e based on pure niythology and others axe inadequately tested. They 
Conclude: 

We suggest that societies have the option of minimizing, 
father than maximizing, sex differences through their sociali- 
sation practices. ... In our view social institutions and 
social practices are not merely reflections of biological in- 
evitability. A variety of social institutions are viable 
Within the framework set up by biology. It is up to human 
beings to select those that foster the life styles they most 
value, (p. 374) 

In education we maxinize sex differences in several ways. One way 
it is done is by the non-randan deployment of personnel based on sex. 
There is irripressive evidence to suggest that sex role stereotyping is 
an import^t social mechanian used to perpetuate and increase career 
differences between boys and girls and men and wonen. One study 
investigated the degree to vhich individuals attribute certain person- 
ality chai-acteristics and behaviors to males and females (Broverman, 
et^l. , 1972). Using a questionnaire with almost 1,000 subjects the 
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researchers found high agreement on the norms and behavioral attributes 
surrounding the sex roles of men and wonien in our society. Women were 
perceived as less competent, less independent, less objective and less 
logical than men. Men were perceived as lacking interpersonal sensi- 
tivity, warmth and expressiveness as ccrapared to wcmen. The researchers 
concluded that stereotypic differences between men and wcxnen are ac- 
cepted by a large segment of our society. This is not an argument tes- 
tifying to the inevitability of sex differences; the researchers argue 
that boys and girls learn to become the adult images of stereotyped men 
and wcxnen. 

Differing norms suirounding the appropriate behavior of men and 
women translate directly to the occupational world; men are to assume 
roles requiring initiative, independence, objectivity, leadership and 
ability; women are to fill roles requiring following directions, pas- 
sivity, nurturance and maintaining favorable relationships. These sex 
role related behaviors are very visible in education. Because men and 
wonen conprise the professionals in the field, it is appropriate for a 
female to take initiative, be objective and perform leadership functions 
if those behaviors are in relation to students Jt is men, however, 
who assume positions of leadership and issue directives to adult pro- 
fessionals. Fanale educators often are subordinate to male managers. 
A majority of men and wcmen in education e?cpect men to take the reins 
of leadership and manage schools. 

Wcmen who aspire to fulfill an occupational role traditionally 
held by men face evident role conflicts; they stand between one set of 
interpersonal expectations for how they should behave as women and a 
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contrasting set of expectations for how they should behave as adminis- 
trators. On the one hand, they are supposed to be subservient, nurtur- 
ant and maintain affective relationships, yet as administrators they 
are supposed to be independent, assume leadership and be task oriented. 
One woman administrator said. 

People seen to have the expectation that a professional woman 
is brittle and hard. People are surprised that I'm soft and 
feminine. I'm not forceful. Yet I can be hard. I can do my 
job even if it is distasteful. 

Equal to the role conflict of women assuming traditional male 
roles is the conflict of men who fill traditional female roles. In 
fact, the male has often been overlooked in discussions about sex role 
stereot^T^es . Seme suggest that young boys and men have greater pres- 
sures on them to achieve '^masculinity" than girls or wonen face to be 
"feminine." A young givl typified as a tomboy does not have as many 
negative sanctions placed upon her as a young boy typified as a "sissy." 
In textbooks girls are typed as passive, nurturant, and uncreative. 
The role models for yoiong boys are adventurous, daring and initiatory. 
Some researchers have suggested that the "superman" models provided 
young boys do not help them to prepare for the fairly ordinary family 
lives most of than live. (Br it ton, 1973, others) 

A woman who aspires to be a kindergarten teacher all of her life 
is not viewed as a career failure, ^;rtlereas a man who aspires to such a 
life-long ambition is not only seen as a career failure but his 
masculinity might even be viewed with seme suspicion. 'en, especially 
in the elementary school, are expected to move up to administrative 
positions as quickly as possible. Many men, happy and successful as 
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capable classroon' teachers yet pressured by the social nornis for career 
success, have left their classroons for less satisfying roles as axinin- 
istrators. As one male administrator said, * 'Administration is a people- 
killing job/' Warren Farrell, in his book. The Liberated Male , explains 
that if women have been damaged by being stereotyped as sex objects, 
men have borne an eqioal burden by being success objects . Men and women 
alike are thus victims of sex role stereotyping. 

Sex Segregation in Qr^on Public Schools 

Sex role stereotyping carries such force within the field of educa- 
tion that sex, rather than experience, age, or level of training is the 
best predictor of the occupational role an individual will hold in the 
field. Knowing nothing other than an individual's sex, one can predict 
with fair accuracy the educational position held by the person. If one 
is a woman, the best prediction is that she is an elementary school 
teacher; such a prediction will be correct over half the time. If one 
is a man, the best prediction is that he is a high school teacher. (Of 
course, the classroon teacher prediction is the best one for any educa- 
tor, since 8^ of Oregon's certified personnel are classroon teachers 
rather than administrators . ) The distribution of men and women teach- 
ers by school levels is shown in Table 1. 
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Table 1 

DISTRIBUTIC»I OF MEN AND WOMEN TEACHERS 
AT SCHOOL LEVEI5, 1974-1975 





Wonen (14,210) 


Men (10,318) 


Elementary School 


57% 


27% 


Junior High School 


9% 


18% 


Senior High School 


10% 


41% 


Multi-level or Unknown 


18% 


14% 




100% 


100% 



If one is not a classroon teacher, the predictions become more 
accurate. If one is a \MOfnan who is not in classroom teaching, she will 
most likely hold a position in special education or, second most often, 
be a librarian. These two positions account for 70% of the women vjho 
are not classrocm teachers. If one is a man, he will most likely be an 
administrator: 60% of the non-teaching males in Oregon public schools 
are administrators. If he is not an administrator, he will most likely 
be in charge of adult professionals in a supervisory capacity. The 
percentages of non-teaching positions in Oregon are illustrated in 
Table 2. 
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Table 2 

PERCEOTAGE OF xNON-CLASSimi TEACHING CERTIFIED PERSONNEL 
BY SEX AND ASSICHMENT, 1974-75 



Women (2,434) Men (3,617) 

Principal, Superintendent, 
Asst. Prin., Asst. Supt., 

Head Teacher ' 01% 40% 

Central Of fice Support Staff 08% 20% 

Counselors 15% 12% 

Coordinators/Directors/Supervisors 06% 13% 

Librarians 24% 03% 

Special Education 46% 12% 

100% 100% 



The supervisory role of males is even further substantiated in the 
special education field. Whereas women hold 75% of special education 
positions, men hold 40% of the supervisory positions in special educa- 
tion. Even within the Intermediate Education Districts in Or^on, 
women coiprise 61% of the special education assignments, yet men hold 
76% of the director positions. 

Sey. S^regation Perpetuated 

Certainly education is not exempt from the forces of the larger 
society. The segregation of the soces in education is not a surprising 



phenanenon when we view the role of women and men within the society at 
large. In this section I will briefly review the differential effects 
of marriage and family upon the career paths of men and women and il- 
lustrate how prevalent sex-typed norms guide the behaviors of men and 
woTien educators. These forces work to perpetuate the concept of "man's 
work" and "woman's work" in the field. 

The Differential Effects of Marriage and Family 

Men's and wonen's traditional roles in the family play an inpDrtant 
part in their differential c?=*xeer development. In general, marriage is 
a career asset to a man, whereas it is a career deterrent for women. 
Men in high administrative positions are expected to be married. 
Carlson states, "Simply being married enhances a school superintendent's 
career opportunities," (p. 26, 1972). He further states that marriage 
is so crucial to the superintendent's career that editors of profes- 
sional journals allocate space rehearsing the role of the superintendent's 
wife and her ,>iiv.ortance to her husband's career. The inplication, of 
course, is for males. Bachelorhood may invite positive fantasies of 
freedcm but is not a condition sanctioned by school boards looking for 
someone to fill a high administrative position in a school district. 
In 1950, 79% of 612 interviewed superintendents and school board maribers 
stated that a superintendent should be married (Cook and Cook, 1950) . 
Implicitly these statements refer to a man's mobility toward the super- 
intendency. Education is not unique in this regard. A successful male 
in the public eye is expected to be married; exceptions such as Governor 
Brown of California cause public attention. Brown's bachelor status 
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perhaps has received as much media attention as has his political 
ideology. 

For women, however, it is a different matter. Women with careers 
ii'i udministration are more likely than m^^n to be unmarried, but marriage 
itself no longer remains the reason that wcmen leave education. Today 
child bearing accounts for the largest proportion of female 'teachers 
leaving the field every year. Although today over one-third of the 
vKjmen with pre-school children are in the labor force, there continue 
to be negative judgments about the working mother. The working mc^ther 
has been of concern, and many researchers have investigated the effects 
of working mothers upon the social and psychological development of 
their children (Nye and Hoffman, 1963). It has been only in the last 
few years that books have been ;vritten about the importance of the 
father's influence in child development (Lynn, 1974). 

Raising a family affects wonen's careers in direct ways. Women 
who want to pursue advanced education do not uproot husbands and chil- 
dren to take up residence at a university. Wonen more often interrupt 
their educational careers to be at hone with young children (although 
in past years men's careers in education were often interrupted by 
military service or pursuing another career) . And wonen do not advance 
in their careers by moving their families fran one school district to 
another. Wcmen who become administrators typically enter administra- 
tive positions at a later age and generally have more experience as 
classroom teachers than their male counterparts (Gross and Trask, 1976). 

Without doubt, marriage and children have differential effects on 
the careers of men and women in education and in our society. Whereas 
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marriage and family help men's career developnient, they handicap women's 
career mobility. Yet there are many men and wcmen vAio are searching for 
new ways to organize their professional and personal lives . Seme men 
feel deprived of sharing in the joys and burdens of child rearing, and 
many women wishing to pursue careers are unwilling to make the either/ 
or choices professional jobs have traditionally demanded. Innovative 
job arrangements such as job-sharing, part-time positions and organi- 
zational day care arrangements are among some attempts to provide males 
and females greater latitude in finding a congruent balance between 
their personal lives and professional pursuits. 

Although marriage and family have differential effects on the ca- 
reers of men and women, women administrators vAio are unmarried or di- 
vorced, with or without children, have followed a career line more 
similar to married wcmen than to married men. In studying the career 
development of administrators in education, Carlson distinguishes be- 
tween career-bound and place-bound persons. V/hereas career-bound persons 
take an active role in the pursuit of career objectives, take positions 
on the basis of career — not place, and actively confront the environ- 
ment to get ahead, place-bound persons are the ones who wait for higher 
positions to open up. Place-bound persons' careers are ascents through 
the hierarchy of only a few school systems. Women, r^ardless of mari- 
tal status, fit the description of place-bound persons (Schmuck, 1976). 

Wcxnen Are One Reason for Sex Inequity in Management 

Women's careers in education are different from men's as a result 
of double standards about i^rriage and becaan<e N^onen's mobility, 
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regardless of marriage, reflects those who wait for positions and do not 
actively pursue their career objectives. For whatever reasons, women 
have not aspired to be administrators and have not actively sought 
management positions. Women are part of the reason there isn*t a 
greater equalization of the sexes in educational management. 

In reviewing the applicants for administrative jobs in an urban 
school district I found that only 14% of the applicants were women. 
Among the women administrators I interviewed over half had been pulled 
into their positions by a male superordinate; most ^\onen administrators 
had not gone through the formal screening and selection process. Women 
generally do not seek the necessary credentials to assume administra- 
tive posts; when women return to graduate school they most often enter 
the psychological service fields such as special education. At the 
University of Oregon in 1975, I was the ninth female to graduate in the 
history of the Department of Educational Administration, conpared to 
285 males who had obtained their degrees. 

A formidable barrier to wonen's entry and advancement in educa- 
tional administration is their lack of self-confidence in relation to 
males. Many wcmen have psychologically internalized the inferior role 
society has created for them. There is substantial psycholc^ical lit- 
erature explaining wonen's lack of achievement and suggesting that 
wcmen conspire toward failure (Homer, 1972). Among the women adnin- 
istrators in Oregon with whom I've talked, comments such as the follow- 
ing Wire cannon. 

I began feeling very inferior, then I found out I could 
keep up. I coiad reason and I liad a pretty good mind after 
all. 
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For this job I was asked. If it had been otherwise I 
would never have applied for it. I wouldn't have thought 
I had very good qualifications. 

Furthermore, because of the scarcity of women administrators, wonen 
do not have readily available role models to follow. The lack of feniale 
role models—for fonale teachers as well as female students—is signifi- 
cant in perpetuating the unequal distribution of males and females in 
administration. For instance, I met one wonan who had to be pulled in- 
to her elementary principal position because, ''I just never really 
thought about being a principal because they were all men.'' 

Many women directly apply to themselves the sex-role stereotype of 
inferiority abounding in our society and within the field of education. 
In order to achieve sex equity in. school management, wcxnen will have to 
learn to take a reali^ctic lock at their own competencies and capabili- 
ties, recognize their stren,g^ths and work on their weaknesses. Wcmen 
caiuiot afford to accept and believe the inferior status ascribed to 
than by society if they are to assume shared responsibility for running 
oior schools. 

Men Are One Reason for Sex Inequity in School Management 

Men, likewise, are guided by sex role stereotypes granting the 
superiority of men and the inferiority of wcraen. Men are the gate- 
keepers to positions of school management; they comprise the total or 
the majority of places on screening conmittees, they are in the posi- 
tions to advise and counsel recruits to the field, and they are in the 
top supervisory positions in school districts. In interviews with men 
and wonen adninistrators I discovered that there are two prominent 
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forces that perpetuate sex inequity in management. Wcxnen administrators 
often pose a "psychological threat'' to their male colleagues and women's 
demands for change create a labor force threat in an ever-tightening 
job market. 

Women: A Psycholc^ical Threat in a Faninized Field . The psycho- 
logical threat posed by wonen administrators lies in the stereotype of 
the inferior status of wanen in society. Men in education, unlike oth- 
er professional fields, have the stigma of being in a "faninized field." 
The predominance of women has been associated with low social prestige 
of the field, resulting in education's being called a semi- or quasi- 
profession (Etzioni, 1969). The rising prestige and lucrativeness of 
education is associated with the advent of increasing numbers of men 
since World War II . As one woman said. 

We have to give men their quarter. It was vAien men finally 
came into education— after World War II— that they were 
militant enough to get pay raises and make it a respectable 
profession . 

Harriet Holter (1970) in a large-scale study of the Norwegian la- 
bor force hypothesized that the prestige of an occupational field is 
directly related to the proportion of men and women in the field; as 
the field gains in prestige there are increasing numbers of men and de- 
creasing numbers of women. In support of that hypothesis, Touhey (1974) 
has looked at citizen attitudes toward the prestige of the occupation 
of nursery school teacher. He found that v*ien men occupy the position 
of nursery school teacher, the prestige of the position rises as com- 
pared to v*ien women hold the position. 

Men in a ''feminized field'' gain their self -worth and social 
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iirportance by being in supervisory positions over females. In the ^^t, 

men who entered education typically di<a so as a second choice. Mal^ 

educators typically had lower social class background than male law^^fs, 

doctors, or industrialists; education has been a mobility ladder fo^ 

males in the past. Women in education, on the other hand, have mor^ 

often cane from professional families ^d education was one of the 

career choices available to them (Grosi^ and Trask, 1976). 

Wonen often pose a psychological threat to men m education be^. 

cause the mere presence of a nuitiber of women has been associated wi-tp 

low social prestige. Some male educators already sensitive to the 

stigma of a »'faninized field^* must solidify their strength as "succ^^^ 

objects." As one male principal said, 

It's easier to work witbout Vomen. Principals and 
superintendents are a manageinent team. It fosters inter- 
dependence and mutual suppoirt. need each other for 
survival. It's no evil liaison-- it 's just pure politics. 
I winder if we could hang together so well if sane of us 
were wcmen. Could she protect nny job as well as her own? 

Women: The Labor Threat . For the first time in our nation »s 

history public school teaching is no longer an expanding field. Th^ 

economic condition of society has directly and profoundly altered t^^^ 

security of jobs in education. AS men increasingly enter a stabili:^ 

field, it is economically functional for then to believe that women 

cannot perform similar jobs. Tod^y, screening coimittee interviewee^ 

ask women questions such as, 

What will you do if the lights go out? How will you handle 
the custodian? What will you do if one of your children 
gets sick? 

Today wonen are viewed as functionally incapable of activities they jfja-V 
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have performed in the past. ^Vhen there ^ere few males to choose fron 
for administrative positions* ^noco^^ "^^q encouraged to take the posi- 
tions. Today, wj.th increasiJig nur^t>ei's of men, women are encouraged 
less. Men as the gatekeeper^ to the pi-ofession recruit other men, 
sonetimes justifying such bel^viois out of a belief that wcmen will be 
inferior administrators. 

Not all male educators J^oid such vtews about women's incapability. 
Sane men believe that the profession suffers because of the absence of 
wanen. "Men and wjnen on a team create a healthy balance," and "It's 
the obligation of a school di^tri^^t to provide adult role models for 
the male and fonale children ^e s«n?e" were ccnments from some male 
administrators. One man pre^Snte^ this view: 

We have a lot of atyths about v«onen; they are flighty,- 
there is one time a ttionth tii^V catmot be depended upon to 
make rational decisions, they cajuiot be detached and are 
too emotional. Typical rnino^i-ty tj^gjudices. The people 
in power tend to hold .sUCh rnyths a.bout the minority and 
then increase the myths- We've done a brilliant job of 
that in our predcminantly ma-l® organization. 

S^^cjjiegui^v^t^^^ Functioning. 

Sex inequity in school fo^a^ement a negative force in education; 
our school's resources are n^t beiag funy used wfaen sex, rather than 
competence, detennines who petfoitus certain jobs. Sex role stereotypes 
also infringe on the Individ^^ career choices of males and females and 
limit rather than enhance indtvicWal ffeedcxn. Also, the s^egation of 
the sexes limits the individii^l freedom of students. Educators axe 
iniportant adult role nxxiels; studeats' day-to-day experiences of seeing 
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"tiien'ss viox^k" and "wctnen's wDrk'* can only perpetuate the same restrict- 
ing s^x roie stereotypes which have faced our generation. Few argu- 
ments, however, have explored the possible inplications of segregation 
oj the se^:es Upon the ftinctioning of the school organization itself. 

I'our independent studies have investigated the differences between 
m^n a^d women's leadership style in the elementary school (Grobmn and 
Hines, 1956; Henphill, Griffiths, Fredericlcson, 1962; Gross and Trask, 
1976; and Gross and Herriott, 1965). These studies indicated that 
vvtmen principals were nx?re danocratic; had schools with more positive 
t^ach^r, student and parent attitudes toward education; had higher de- 
ei-ees of Professionally; and danonstrated superior student performance. 
These findings have been used to demonstrate the superiority of wcmen 
Ux le^er^hiP roles. However, one does not have to take the sexist 
Position implied in this conclusion. All men and all wonen are not 
v\^t our stereotypes iinpute thein to be. There are more differences 
a^iong men and ainong women than there are differences between men and 
v^^n. The niere addition of women, by virtue of being wonen, to influ- 
ential positions in our society cannot stop wars or inprove our schools. 
M^n, by virtue of being men, cannot raise healthier children or better 
Solve the ^tional problems of youth. Yet the Pentagon, school dis- 
t:ticts and schools might emerge as differently functioning organiza- 
'tions, pet^h^ps more effective ones, if the sexes were not segr^ated 
a^id women held catjjarable power to men. Eianentary school classrooms 
m^y t^e On a different clijnate if more men became teachers of primary 
g^ade^. 1?he segregation of men and wcmen serves to perpetuate sex-typed 
roie ^relationships which affect the dynamics of the school organization 
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Because of the sex stereotyped roles of men and women in society 
and in education, the dynamics of leadership and followership are af- 
fected by the sex of the participants. For instance, in all of the 
aforementioned studies demonstrating the superior capability of women 
elementary school principals, the fact of the sexes of the followers . 
has been totally ignored. In elementary schools it is safe to presume 
that the staffs were predcminantly — if not totally — fenale. Although 
it is certainly possible that women w*io survive the rigors of sex-biased 
administrative selection stand ''head and shoulders'' above their male 
counterparts, I suggest the interaction of male superordinates with fe- 
male subordinates is of a different order than the interaction of female 
superordinates and female subordinates. leadership is a transactional 
process; it occurs between leaders and followers. 

Most studies investigating the interactional process between 
bosses and workers have ignored the sex of the individuals involved. 
Acker and Van Houton (1974) have re-examined two classic studies in 
organizational behavior in light of the sex of the actors in the situa- 
tion. In organizational studies the persons in superordinate positions 
usually are men and the subordinates tend to be women. Acker and Van 
Houton propose that in a sex segregated society males hold superior 
status by virtue of being male, and fenales hold inferibr^st^tus by 
virtue of being female. . When the traditional superior social status of 
a man is coupled with the position of being boss over a woman w*io holds 
inferior status in society, his power is anplified in the work situation. 
In other words a male boss holds more power over a female worker than 
he holds over male workers and more power than a fenale boss holds over 
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a fanale or male wc^rker. In another study the sex of the leader was an 
important characteristic in subjects' evaluation ol the leader's manage- 
ment style (Bartol and Butterfield, 1976). 

There is a vast discrepancy in the boss-worker relationship be- 
tween the sexes. In Oregon 56% of the teachers are female; 94% of the 
principals and 99.8% of the superintendents are male. Males are most 
often in superordinate roles and females are in the subordinate roles. 

One anecdote illustrates how the interaction between female-female 
is different than between male-female. A female elementary school 
principal was telling me about her exciting school and her success in 
ijtudent and teacher participation in problem solving. They used con- 
sensus, there was shared legitimte power among teachers, and parents 
and students were successfully involved in policy and cuiricular deci- 
sions. During one year she was on a paxt-tiine study leave and whenever 
she left the building a male teacher became the acting principal. He 
shared her values and philosophy about the way the school was to be run 
and supported the active participation of teachers, students and par- 
ents. Yet he was frustrated and felt inconpetent because vJhen she went 
away teachers and students came to him and demanded unilateral deci- 
sions. "You decide v^t to do" was the message presented to him, al- 
though that was contrary to the established organizational procedures 
in that school under the leadership of the female principal. 

The female members of this school defeirred to the male — not on the 
basis of his legitimate authority in the school, but on the basis of 
his superior status in society. Females in a subordinate relation to a 
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male defer to him and expect him to make decisions. Fanales in rela- 
tion to a female boss will not defer as readily; the fanale boss is 
able to involve more participation in school-wide decisions. 

In situations where a female is in a leadership position over male 
subordinates, interaction between the leader and the followers would 
look quite different from the traditional male-female relationship. If 
a wcman occupies a traditionally male sex-typed job (such as a superin- 
tendent or high school principal) her actions will be viewed different- 
ly than a man's; she will create more public attention, and she will 
have to clearly demonstrate superior coiipetence to gain the respect of 
Iicr staff members. Because she is supposedly inferior by virtue of be- 
ing female, her expected power advantage over male subordinates is 
neutralized. In fact, if she does not gain the respect of her staff 
members it is highly unlikely that she can survive her vulnerable posi- 
tion. A female would have to involve staff members in decisions. She 
could not ''slide by" with the superiority granted in her sex, as a man 
could. 

Sex-power relationships seem to occur only under conditions of sex 
segregation and social noims concerning the division of 'taen's work" 
and "wanen's work." Vihen there is increasing blending of men's and 
women's roles and a decreasing of sex role stereotypes, the dynamics of 
the relationships between supervisors and supervised depends more upon 
the behavior of the individuals than on the sex of the individual 
actors. But in education today, sex segregation does exist and the in- 
teraction of leaders and followers is influenced by the sex of the 
participants. 
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The cost for maintaining a sex-segregated field is too high for 
schools, for students and for professionals. The current social divi- 
sion of men's wrk and wcmen's work is dysfunctional. We can no longer 
afford stereotyped ^taasculine^' or "feminine'^ behaviors from our profes- 
sionals. We need leaders who exhibit characteristics of being a nur- 
turant, affective, catalyst for others' ideas as well as exhibiting 
initiative and tasknDriented energy. Concepts of "masculine" and 
"faninine" or men's work and wonen's work are outmoded and irrelevant 
criteria for choosing or recruiting school leaders. We need individuals 
who are able to rise above the restricting and confining social sex 
role stereotypes and behave in appropriate ways demanded by the task at 
hand. An increase of males in traditional female roles and an increase, 
of wanen in traditional male roles offers a leverage point. Achieving 
sex equity offers wider freedom of career choice for male and female 
students and future educators and offers the opportunity to positively 
affect the functioning of the organization itself. Title IX offers us 
the spirit for the adventure. I ask, not rhetorically, v4iat have we~ 
as males and females and as a profession — got to lose? 
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